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S. R. TOUSSAINT, Colorado State College 


ow 


It is difficult on an occasion like this 
to avoid being personal for one remem- 
bers that it is because of George Finley 
that you were invited to come to Greeley 
to work and make your home. And you 
remember, too, that the very first night 
your family spent in Greeley it spent un- 
der the Finley roof. And these associa- 
tions, sometimes long and close, as was 
this one, which changed a whole direc- 
tion of living, sometimes brief and casual, 
are an indelible part of life and become so 
interwoven with other associations and 
influences that it can be truly said that no 
man lives unto himself for we make our 
impact on our friends and acquaintances 
and they make theirs on us. At the end 
of life’s road it would be difficult to say 


what thread had been borrowed from which person and woven into our 
pattern of aptitudes and dispositions and habits. 

As these past few days have made me think more specifically of 
George Finley and what may have been some of the aspects of his life, 
which may have meaning for us, it seemed to me significant that here 
was a personality whose fields of labor and influence and interest were 
not confined to the limits set by his chief vocation. Too many of us, 
perhaps, wear the label of our calling, but have no other identi- 
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fication. George Finley wore that label and he wore it well. Within 
an hour of the time that I knew of his passing, one man said to me, “He 
was one of the three best teachers I ever had anywhere. When you had 
been in one of his classes, if you did any work at all, you knew some 
mathematics.” I shall never forget one clear evening when we looked 
through the telescope together and he unfolded some of the fascinating 
mysteries of the heavens. I had the feeling that to him there was more 
than mathematical relationship in the panorama of stars and planets, that 
a student under him would not be inclined to do as Walt Whitman’s stu- 
dent did, “How soon, unaccountable, I tired of the learned professor and 
walked out into the mystical moist night air and looked up in silent won- 
der at the stars.” For I caught, as I am sure many of those who were earn- 
ing credit did, something that went beyond light years and celestial orbits 
to that which was at the heart and center of the universe. 


But George Finley is known on the campuses of one hundred and sixty 
colleges in these United States not as a teacher of mathematics, but be- 
cause of his life-long interest in speech, especially in intercollegiate foren- 
sics. He had served as national secretary-treasurer of Pi Kappa Delta, inter- 
collegiate honor forensic society, for a quarter of a century. When mem- 
bers thought of Pi Kappa Delta, they thought of George Finley; the two 
were practically synonymous. There is no doubt in my mind that the per- 
manency of that office was the greatest single factor in the growth and 
development of the organization. The work of a secretary in an organi- 
zation whose cumulative membership has now reached approximately 
25,000 called for meticulous attention to detail, and for tact and diplomacy 
without limit, His concern always was for the college men and women in 
the society and he was ever alert to ways in which their organization 
might serve them. Hundreds of them came to know him as they met him 
at the biennial meetings and exchanged correspondence and wherever the 
Pi Kappa Delta key is worn his death will be mourned. The May issue of 
the Forensic, the fraternity’s magazine, now on the press, will carry fea- 
ture articles on his years of service. They were meant to be tributes which 
would gladden his heart and it is one of the ironies of life that he will not 
read them. 


There is another aspect of his living which has pertinent meaning for 
us. There are times when life puts boundaries and restrictions on our 
activities and behavior and I fear that many of us would be tempted to 
let our resentment so crush our spirits that we would be uninterested in 
doing anything with the left-overs of life. Not so with George Finley. 
He proved that one can do fruitful useful work and keep a buoyant fresh 
outlook even when some channels are blocked. For many years his circle 
of operations was restricted to a short radius measured in terms of distance 
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from medical aid and, at times, from a tank of oxygen. He continued to 
teach as long as he could, even under great difficulties which would have 
discouraged most men, and then his home became his workshop, his office 
and his playground. There was no complaining, simply regret that it had 
to be so. He loved his home and his garden; his house was likely to be 
filled with plants, about which he spoke with real interest and authority. 
If the season of the year meant that he stayed indoors he found ways in 
his work and in self-entertainment to make the day one of profit and 
pleasure. Visitors were greeted with the same hearty welcome which they 
had learned to expect in earlier days, for the ability to deal in good- 
humored fashion with some problem had been a life quality of his. He 
could make what would ordinarily be a dry secretarial report a paper 
which had life and color and humor. In the midst of a serious parlia- 
mentary tangle a quip from him would often relieve tension and permit 
business to flow without interruption. In his illness he tried not to permit 
his distress to be a burden to his family and his friends. George Finley 
will be remembered with affection in his wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. No, life could not put George Finley on the shelf. He was 
concerned with every interest and activity of his family group, for the 
Finley family ties are strong, and he particularly lived vicariously the expe- 
riences of his grandchildren to whom he was “Dad” Finley, for he was 
always ready to share in their fun, Even his last day was active. It included 
a trip to town on some business incident to his office. He had notified the 
National Council that he would retire next spring and could not accept re- 
election. I like to think that God in His wisdom knew that retirement and 
George Finley did not go together and so He did it His way. 

It is always dangerous to presuppose what anyone would have wished 
but I have a feeling that if George Finley had selected a text to leave with 
us it might have been one taken from Paul's letter to the Galatians, where 
in the tenth verse of the last chapter he wrote, “Therefore, whilst we have 
time, let us do good to all men.” 
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The Debater’s Preparation — His 
Information and Thought* 


PRESIDENT VIRGIL M. HANCHER, State University of Iowa 
ov 


Mr. Toastmaster, members of the Iowa State Forensic League and 
guests. After that introduction I’m reminded of another that I heard one 
time, in which a lady was being introduced at some length and at the 
conclusion rose to her feet and said, “After that introduction I can hardly 
wait to hear what I am going to say.” 

I am very happy to join with other members of the staff today, who 
have spoken of their pleasure in your presence. I am certain that we all 
profit by this annual meeting in Iowa City, and by the contacts which we 
have with you who are developing in the field of speech. 

I always come before a group of this kind with some hesitancy, be- 
cause I know that you are studying speech, all of its merits, its tricks, its 
peculiar mannerisms. You will know exactly how many times I rock from 
my heels to my toes, or whether I scratch my ear or put my hands in my 
pockets. So I feel under something of a handicap in attempting to address 
those who themselves are keen students of speech, and who perhaps at 
this time are more familiar with its techniques than I. 

And yet I would seek to remind you that speech after all is a skill, 
it is a vehicle. It is not a thing in itself. It is a means by which you com- 
municate to other people if you have something to communicate. If you 
have an idea, it is well to know how to express it in a manner and a form 
that will touch the ear and stimulate the brain of the auditor. But if you 
have nothing to say your very skill may be a handicap. 

I think perhaps I might illustrate my reactions to certain speeches by 
a story which I heard recently, about a magician who was employed to 
entertain passengers on a trans-Atlantic liner. The first night of his per- 
formance he was getting along with his tricks excellently, until at one point 
he was startled to hear a raucous voice go “SSSSST Fake!” He turned 
around and he saw that there was a parrot in the room, Two or three times 
in the course of the performance that evening the parrot went through 
this same comment, “SSSSST Fake!” This happened for about three 
nights in a row. As you can imgine there was growing tension between 
the magician and the parrot as this went on. Relations were exceedingly 
strained. On the fourth day the ship got into difficulties and had to be 
abandoned, and all the passengers and the crew were safely off. The magi- 
cian was in a life boat going over the bounding deep, when to his great 
horror he discovered that in the same boat with him was the parrot. They 
glared at each other without speaking the first day. They glared at each 


*Address delivered at the lowa High School Forensic League and Play Production Dinner, Memorial 
Union, April 3, 1948. 
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other without speaking the second day. On the third day the parrot could 
stand it no longer. With ruffled feathers on his neck, a beady eye and a 
raucous voice he said, “All right, all right, you win, you win—what did 
you do with the ship?” 

Sometimes I listen to a speaker and when he has finished his remarks, 
I wonder what he did with the ship. He may have had a message. But if 
he had one, it sank out of sight as quietly and peacefully, we will suppose, 
as this ship sank into the waves. In other words, he talked but he said 
nothing. 

I should like to emphasize to this group particularly the necessity of 
study, the necessity of thought, the necessity of meditation and reflection, 
in order that the skill and ability which you have may be used effectively 
for the conveyance of ideas. 

Herbert Henry Asquith was Prime Minister of England from the 
years 1908 to 1916. He was a very clear and very lucid speaker, perhaps one 
of the greatest Parliamentary speakers the House of Commons in England 
has ever known. One time a friend of Asquith was talking with Balfour, 
another member of the House of Commons, and commented on the lucid- 
ity of Asquith’s speech. Balfour said, “Yes, that is correct. Asquith is a 
very lucid speaker. But, you know, his lucidity is a positive handicap when 
he has nothing to say.” 

I hope that this will be a caution and a warning to all of us, that 
when we undertake to exercise a skill which we have developed, which 
has been given us by a fine combination of physical qualities, we will also 
feel a responsibility to know what we are talking about and to convey a 
distinct and a distinctive message to those whose time we occupy with our 
words and with our addresses, There is no time more important for that 
than the present, because the United States stands in a singularly unusual 
position at this hour. 

Twice in twenty-five years opportunities for world leadership have 
not only come to the United States, but have practically been foisted upon 
her. The first time, for good or ill, we declined the honor. Perhaps we 
felt that we were incompetent to accept the burden of world leadership. 
No post mortem now can reveal all of the reasons which impelled us to 
that decision. But in the period between the two wars when we should 
have been fitting ourselves for the great responsibilities which ultimately 
we knew we must bear, we were content to go our solitary way, to depend 
on others to take the leadership in international affairs and to pursue a 
negative policy in our external relationships. That policy ended in com- 
plete moral and physical bankruptcy at Pearl Harbor. 

Then came the second World War and, with its termination, the 
responsibility again to resume a leading place, a directive place, in the 
affairs of the world. This time we stand solitary and alone. This time we 
do not have a powerful France or a powerful England to be our aids and 
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our partners. If war should break out in Europe, we do not have any 
Allies to whom we could turn, that have the financial strength or the 
physical resources to bear the burden of the initial one, two, or three 
years of war which would be required to put us on a war footing. 

Our problems today are more difficult and more complex than they 
have ever been before, and they are made difficult by the fact that we 
have not in our past prepared ourselves for the burden we today assume. 
We must think ahead, we must develop long-range plans. We must know 
that international peace if it is to be achieved will not come by the volun- 
tary growth, the natural progress, of order. We will not see nations abroad 
naturally coalescing into a peaceful society. If we have a peaceful society, 
it will be because one nation or two nations or five nations are willing to 
take the lead in developing plans for peace, developing what might be 
called the constructive mind, the constructive attitude toward the solution 
of problems, people able to devise ways and means by which the Russian 
menace can be curbed, or, what is preferable, provide ways and means by 
which two very unlike countries can live together in the world in peace. 

No one can say what turn or what direction this country will take in 
the next five years or the next twenty-five. All we can say is that they will 
be fateful years. All we can say is that they will call for every ounce of 
skill and ability, every last bit of mental power, physical stamina and moral 
courage which we can summon, to make America strong, to make her 
peaceful and to make her the leader among the nations that desire peace. 

If we fail in that, we shall have failed in a tremendous task, because, 
with the development and improvement in the weapons of war, there have 
come simultaneously, the culmination of a hundred years of scientific and 
engineering development, the means by which the nations of the world 
can achieve a standard of living which will make it possible for them to 
subsist above the level of starvation. This is a complete change from any- 
thing that mankind has ever envisioned before. For starvation has been 
an ever-present possibility for peoples all over the world in every past 
century. But with the knowledge we have, the techniques we have devel- 
oped, it is possible in the visible future to raise the level of mankind to 
the point where physical problems may be relegated to second place, and 
awhere the ideas and energies of men can be devoted to the building of a 
great and peaceful civilization. 

Times of crisis are also times of challenge. This is a time of crisis. 
To you and to us it is a time of challenge. To you have been given many 
gifts, And to these I hope can be added the gift of seeing clearly, of 
thinking straight and of helping to convince your fellow man that there 
are ways to solve the problems which lie ahead. If you devote yourselves 
and your energies to that task, we shall come close to achieving, and per- 
haps will achieve, the kind of world that all of us wish to see—an ordered, 
peaceful, prosperous and idealistic world. 
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Organization of Debate Cases 


GEORGE M. MUSGRAVE, Toledo, Ohio 


ow 


Clearcut organization in d bate IS €Xct linely simple once the 
sneaker gets the knack of it; yet, in the March 1948 issue of Forensic, 


both E. R. Nichols and Martin Holcomb listed “lack of faniaztion” as 


one of the chief faults of debaters 


I should like to suggest that this situation may not be entirely the 
fault of debaters, and then indicate one possibility for improvement 
I 
In 1895, when George Pierce Baker wrote the first text on debating, 


the proposition of fact was slowly giving way to the proposition of policy.' 


Students were no longer discussing, “Resolved, that the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was an act of justice,” but were turning to such topics as, 
“Resolved, that the United States should annex the Hawaiian Islands.” 
Even so, the proposition of fact was by no means dead 


\ 


Jaker’s “Principles of Argumentation,” 


Into this atmosphere came | 
drawing heavily on legal procedure and the use of briefs as a means of 
organizing debate cases. It met with ready acceptance, since the method of 
analysis used in law (where most questions are ones of fact) was readily 
adaptable to the proposition of fact in debate. Subsequent authors fol 
lowed the same path, and even today the method of analysis recommended 
by Baker is used by some. 

Meanwhile, however, the proposition of fact all but disappeared 


Every national college topic since 1923 (when national topics were st 


chosen) has been a proposition of policy 
Only gradually have new methods of case or ization, more suitable 
r propositions of policy, been developed. In 1936, with the publication 
of “Modern Debating,” Nichols and Baccus recommended the use of out 
lines to the exclusion of briefs. The elimination of the brief from debate 


work, as they put it, was just a clearing away of deadwood so that there 


1 ] ' se “7 1 
could be new growth and development. In 1945, in “Competitive Debat 
(and later in the Debater’s Magazine, the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
and the Rostrum) a new type of analysis, developed primarily for poli 


recomme nd d 


topic S, Was 





It seems clear that however valuable the brief-type organization may 
have been in the early days of intercollegiate debating, and however val 


e it may be today in law courts or other situations where questions o 
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fact are being determined, it is not necessarily the best method of organiza- 
tion when questions of policy are being decided. Yet, since a considerable 
portion of the literature reflects brief-type organization, I find it difficult 
to be too critical of debaters who come up with case organizations not 
suited to their material. Perhaps no alternative has been suggested to them. 


II. 

The most effective case organization for a proposition of policy is, 
I believe, one based on the advantages and disadvantages of the proposed 
plan. 

For example, in a debate where the affirmative recommends Plan X 
and the negatiye supports the status quo (with or without minor altera- 
tions), the case organization looks something like this: 

Affirmative 
I. Advantage No. 1 
A. Need or importance 
B. Plan for bringing it about 
II. Advantage No. 2 
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A. Need i 
B. Plan 
III. Advantage No. 3 
A. Need 
B. Plan 


Negative 
I. Disadvantage No. 1 
A. Importance 
B. Method by which it will be brought about 
II. Disadvantage No. 2 
A. Importance 
B. Method ; 
III. Disadvantage No. 3 
A. Importance 
B. Method 
When the negative decides to support a counterplan instead of the 
status quo, the teams adjust their outlines accordingly. Now they are con- 
trasting one plan with the other, and their cases must reflect this shift. 
The case organization then looks something like this: 
Affirmative 
I. Disadvantage No. 1 (of counterplan with respect to affirmative 
proposal) 
A. Importance 


B. Method by which it will be brought about 


A complete list of national college topics from 1923 to the present day will be found in the §@ 
Debater’s Magazine,’’ 3:206-7, December 1947 
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ed II. Disadvantage No. 2 
be A. Importance 
it ; portance 
” B. Method 
me III. Disadvantage No. 3 
A. Importance 
B. Method 
Negative 
I. Advantage No. 1 (of counterplan with respect to affirmative 
proposal) 
A. Need or importance 
B. Plan for bringing it about 
II. Advantage No. 2 
A. Need 
B. Plan 
III. Advantage No. 3 
A. Need 
B. Plan 


Whether the negative defends the status quo or a counterplan, the 
“need for a change” (the traditional first point of the affirmative) appears 
only as a sub-point. Or rather, as a series of sub-points, each one support- 


: ing some particular beneficial effect of the proposal. With this method of 
F organization, a team is not likely to dwell at great length on some bad sit- 
j uation and then forget to show how his proposal will correct it (a mistake 
. one hears too frequently). Each situation is discussed in entirety before 


passing on to the next. A black picture can be painted, but the debater 
shows how it will be corrected before going on to the next situation. 

The particular value of this organization is two-fold. First, it clarifies 
the process of reasoning for audience and judge. Advantages and disad- 
vantages make sense. Listeners can see where the debater is going, and 
the significance of what he accomplishes. Second, it clarifies the picture 
for the debater himself. Irrelevancies can be tossed aside; if they do not 


ef fit in the outline, the debater can ask himself “‘so what?”, with the odds 
- - in favor of the point being valueless. Further, it focuses the debater’s 
t. § attention on the phases needing factual proof. Vague phrases like “prac- 


ticability” are gone; in their place specific assertions requiring proof. 
This method of case organization was born in the rough-and-tumble 
of actual contest debate. It has been tested on numerous topics, against 
: both high school and college teams, If the “proof is in the pudding,” then 
readers of ForENsiIc may desire to try it out for themselves in the next de- 
bate. I think you will like it—because it works! 
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Gerrit J. Diekema: Orator * 


WILLIAM SCHRIER, Ph.D., Hope College 


ow 


Two preliminary observations perhaps should first be made before 
attempting an analysis of Diekema’s influence upon the community of 
Holland. First, whatever influence Diekema exerted upon his times came 
about primarily because of his speaking ability. It was his ability as a 
public speaker that brought him before the public for almost a half cen- 
tury of public life; where he exerted in ways not directly related to speech, 
it was through the large number and variety of his public addresses which 
first made it possible for him to do so. His influence as a speaker and as a 
person, therefore, to all intents and purposes, are identical. Second, care 
must be exercised in drawing final conclusions, since, in the final analysis, 
we are dealing with abstractions, and measuring the extent and nature of 
any person's influence is speculative at best. There are many pitfalls in 
reasoning, such as the danger of confusing cause and result. For example, 
I do not personally share the view of some that our town is predominantly 
Republican because of Diekema’s lifelong residence and political activity 
here. I believe it would be equally logical to contend that Diekema was 
Republican because of his Republican surroundings. 

Unlike his nationally better-known contemporaries, such as La Fol- 
lette, Bryan, Beveridge and Roosevelt, Diekema’s reputation as a speaker 
never became national in scope. Through his political and occasional ad- 
dresses, however, Diekema made outstanding contributions to the business, 
civic, educational, religious, and political life of his local community. That 
he was claimed as one of them by the Holland-American community is 
indicated by the many invitations he received to speak in the Dutch lan- 
guage and by the political support which religious and secular, English 
and Dutch-language newspapers and magazines solicited for him upon the 
grounds of his Dutch extraction. Diekema, in turn, accepted the role 
which his fellow Hollanders of Dutch descent called upon him to play. 
Before audiences that were not Dutch, he proudly referred to his Holland 
extraction; he studied the history, the culture, and the language of his 
ancestral beginnings. As a result, he was frequently called upon to ad- 
dress Dutch gatherings, such as Knickerbocker clubs, and in general iden- 
tified himself so intimately with the Hollanders in this country that this 
consideration was later in some measure responsible for his being chosen 
as minister to the Netherlands. 


*The second of two articles upon Gerrit J. Diekema. Reprinted by permission from ‘‘Michigan 
History," December, 1947. 


tHolland ‘City News,"* March 22, 1923. 
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Time does not permit an enumeration here of the many contributions 
Diekema made to the business, civic, and religious life of the community, 
although these were substantial. I should like to point out one outstanding 
educational contribution: his influence upon the growth and development 
of Hope College. His thirty-seven years of service on the Board of Trus- 
tees, thirty-five of them as its secretary, involved him necessarily in deci- 
sions affecting the development of the college. At the civic banquet 
tendered Diekema in 1923, the then president of Hope College, Dr. Edward 
D. Dimnent, said that “it was largely through the guiding hand of Mr. 
Diekema for forty years that the school has become what it is today.” 

As to Diekema’s political influence in the organizational side of poli- 
tics, Diekema was for decades the main power in the Republican party 
county convention, as would be only natural in one who was active as a 
speaker in every national campaign since 1896. In his own personal par- 
ticipation, that is, in running for elective office himself, here he had his 
ups and downs. Every time he was elected, the election served as an index 
to show the trust reposed in him by the local electorate. But by the same 
token when either he or his candidates were defeated, as for example, Taft 
in 1912, there is evidence that his political influence was not uniformly 
high.? The local electorate supported him very liberally in his 1916 run 
for the gubernatorial primary nomination, the last time he ran for elective 
office, and toward the close of his life, the appointment as minister was 
hailed with general popular acclaim. 

Concerning the nature of Diekema's influence, Senator Vandenberg 
said of Diekema at his funeral that “his was the willing heart of the cru- 
sader.” We have here a problem of semantics in meanings. If this term 
“crusader” was used in the sense that he was always ready to be helpful, 
to give a speech for worthy causes such as the Red Cross, then that is most 
assuredly true. But if this word “crusader” was used in its ordinarily ac- 
cepted sense as one who was in the vanguard of reform, fighting en- 
trenched wrong in its early and unpopular stages, the results of my study 
would indicate that this statement of the senior senator simply is not cor’ 
rect. Diekema did not possess reform inclinations. Rarely in his political 
and occasional speeches, with the exception of his vigorous espousal of the 
cause of public as opposed to parochial schools and perhaps also of his 
advocacy of woman suffrage in the face of general Holland opposition, did 
he speak views contrary to the already accepted views of his auditors. He 
was more a community spokesman than a crusader. 

He was the voice of the community of Holland. Henry Van Dyke, 
one of his predecessors as minister to the Netherlands, addressing the 


2One is tempted at this point to speculate as to why Diekema's political influence was not greater 
among Hollanders. Van Hinte attributes it in part to the fact that he was too liberal for many of 
the Dutch in his failure, for example, to join in the anti-Masonic crusade. See ‘‘Nederlands in 
Amerika,’ 2:452. 
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Holland Society of New York upon the subject, “The Typical Dutch- 
man,” said that, among other qualities descriptive of the Dutchman, was 
that of being “a man of few words.” That was not true of Diekema; he 
was far in advance of his fellow Hollanders in his ability to manipulate 
words; he was therefore the logical one to whom this community turned 
in its joys and sorrows, At dedications, Memorial Days, and memorial 
services for departed members of the community, he served a useful and 
necessary role as the mouthpiece of the community. When there was an 
occasion for spontaneous rejoicing, as at Armistice Day, it was Diekema 
to whom the community instinctively turned to voice its feelings; when 
the community was plunged into grief and mourning, as at the death of 
President Warren G. Harding in 1923, it was Diekema who gave the 
memorial address before over two thousand people in one of Holland's 
largest churches. 

Through his role as community spokesman, through his speaking, 
Diekema did considerable toward promoting the Americanization of the 
community. As has been said, Diekema had a highly developed patriotic 
sense and through his addresses he constantly touched upon the theme of 
Americanism, inculcating a love for our institutions. He sought this ob- 
jective as a conscious goal. And there was need for such a spokesman. 
Dutch immigrant communities such as Holland presented a complex, con- 
fusing, and conflicting problem as to their Americanization. On the one 
hand, their stress upon the Calvinistic doctrine of “uniting religion and 
daily life’ led them to participate actively in government, and the Dutch 
love of religious and political freedom led them to accommodate them- 
selves readily to the problems of self-government. On the other hand, 
there were a number of factors tending to retard Americanization, such as 
hesitancy to use the English language in church services; the fact that 
some of the original settlement until 1924, with the passage of the John- 
son law, there was continued immigration of newcomers who naturally 
settled among Hollanders already here, thus tending further to delay 
assimilation. 


Thus, there were many ramifications to the problem of the Ameri- 
canization of Hollanders, and many influences were working at crosspur- 
poses. It would appear that Hollanders of Kent and Ottawa counties rep- 
resented a fertile field for the acceleration of the Americanization process. 
Here was an audience waiting for a message of Americanization. In my 
judgment, Diekema, in his person as a patriot and as a speaker with his 
patriotic themes, supplied as much as any other one person that message 
for which his audiences were ripe, to which message their characteristics 
were amenable and to which they could and did respond. In short, through 
his speaking, Diekema assisted perceptibly in the Americanization of his 
home community. 
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In summation, Diekema influenced the business, civic, and religious 
life of the community of Holland. He contributed to its educational life, 
particularly by his connection with Hope College. Politically, he was the 
community spokesman, and contributed greatly toward the Americaniza- 
tion of this community whose centennial we celebrate. 








Alabama College's speakers, Nina English, Betty Jenkins, Jo Bill Mitchell, Pennsylvania Beta, 
Edgar, and Margaret Findlay, travelled many miles, made Grand National Extempore 
Champion 


many friends, and won many victories. 
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Jean Porter, Honor Student and Speaker 


H. R. CHRISTENSEN, South Dakota State College 


ow 


Honor student, Jean Porter, was 
graduated from South Dakota State 
College in June, 1948, with majors in 
journalism, history and political sci- 
ence, and minors in speech and Span- 
ish. 

Particularly outstanding in speech 
work, Jean entered five extemporane- 
ous speaking contests this last year, 
and only on one occasion did she 
rate lower than second place. At 
Iowa State Teachers College she re- 
ceived a superior rating; at the Red 
River Valley tourney at Concordia 
College she won the women’s extemp 
contest; in the mixed contest at the 
University of Nebraska she received 
one of the four superiors given (the 
other three were men); in the South 
Dakota state contest Miss Porter 
placed second; and in the joint tour- 
nament of the Provinces of the 
Sioux, Plains and Pacific of Pi Kappa Delta she came through with another 
first place. 

Miss Porter and her colleague won 70% of all their debates this last 
year. Highlighting their season at Concordia College where they garnered 
first place in the women’s division and going through the University of 
Nebraska tourney undefeated. In addition to contest work Miss Porter has 
appeared before many live audiences and in every instance her efforts 
have been appreciated. 

Among her scholastic awards Jean received the Freshman Scholastic 
Forensic Award (1945), Faculty Women’s Scholarship (1946), and the 
Sigma Delta Chi Scholarship Award (1948). 

She has been very active in many activities at State, serving as busi- 
ness manager of the college yearbook, The Jack Rabbit; writing for the 
student paper, The Collegian; director of the all-college variety show 
Rabbit Rarities; instructing social and modern dancing; was instrumental 
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in the development of the mouse-powered radio station on the campus, 
and served as program director of the station. 

Other organizations of which she was a member included: Pi Kappa 
Delta, honorary forensic society; Pi Gamma Mu, honorary social science 
fraternity; Sigma Lambda Sigma, senior women’s scholastic society; 
Guidon, national auxiliary to Scabbard and Blade; Stakota Club, women’s 
pep organization; By-Liners, women’s journalism society; Twirling Club, 
and the Art Club. 

State College and the Forensic Council will miss Jean, but we wish 
her great success in her future undertakings. 





Illinois Phi 


MARGARET FOREMAN, Illinois College 


ow 


Eight persons were initiated into the Illinois Phi Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta when the chapter was installed, May 22, 1948, on the Illinois Col- 
lege campus in Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Six of the candidates were students and two members of the faculty 
were made honorary members in recognition of their support of the debate 
program during the past year. The student members of Illinois Phi Chap- 
ter are: Donald Polzin, president; Richard Mills, vice-president; Margaret 
Foreman, secretary-treasurer; John Burhorn, William Shaffer, Nancyann 
Fernandes. The honorary members are Dr. H. Gary Hudson, president of 
the college, and Dr. John S. Wright, Professor of History. Mr. Lloyd P. 
Dudley, debate coach, is already a member in the degree of Special Dis- 
tinction, 

Dr. F. L. D. Holmes of Normal University, Bloomington, Illinois, was 
the installing officer. 

Following the initiation a banquet was held in Baxter Hall. The main 
address was given by Dr. Holmes. His topic was “Mission Completed?” 

Other speakers were: Dr. Hudson, “The Administration Looks at 
the Forensic Program; Dr. Wright, “History of Forensics at Illinois Col- 
lege,” and John Burhorn, “A Student Looks at Forensics.” 
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Minnesota Eta 


BARBARA LUGER, College of St. Catherine 


ows 


The College of St. Catherine was founded in 1911 as a Catholic Girls 
College. Incorporated as a liberal arts college it offers a four-year course 
in the liberal arts and sciences leading to the degree of Bachelor of A.ts. 
The degree of Bachelor of Science is given to those whose major sequence 
for the four years is in a vocational field such as Home Economics or 
Nursing. In addition, the College offers to graduates of approved colleges 
a one-year course in Library Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science. 

Rated as one of the top Catholic Women’s Colleges in the United 
States it is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; is a charter member of the Association of Minnesota 
Colleges; is on the approved list of the following national educational 
organizations: 1. The Association of American Universities, 2. The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, 3. The American Association of 
University Women, 4. The American Council on Education. In addition 
it is one of three Minnesota colleges that enjoys the distinction of having 
a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

In 1911 it had a student body of 18, and today the number lists be- 
tween 950 and 1000 students representing 29 states, Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Costa Rica, Panama, Chile, Peru, Ireland, France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, and China. 

The college is located in St. Paul, Minnesota, and its picturesque 
campus covers 100 acres of beautiful woodland overlooking the Mississippi 
and Minnesota River valleys. Seven modern and up-to-date buildings dot 
the campus including a library of 65,000 volumes. 

The administrative officers of the college include: Sister Antonius. 
Ph.D.; President, Sister Cecelia, M.A.; Dean, Sister Helen Margaret, 
Ph.D.; Registrar, Sister St. Charles, Bursar, and the Reverend James J. 
Byrne, S.T.D., Spiritual Director. 

“The head of the department of speech and drama is Miss Mabel Frey 
who received her M.A. from the University of Minnesota. She received 
further graduate study at the University of California at Berkeley and at 
the University of Heidelberg in Heidelberg, Germany. 

Director of Forensics is Robert A. Forsythe who received his B.A. 
from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. He served four years in the 
Army with two years spent in the European Theater of Operations. He 
studied for one term at Cambridge University in England and will receive 
an L.L.B. in August of 1949 from the University of Minnesota. While at 
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St. Olaf he was a member of the Minnesota Beta chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta. He attended National Pi Kappa Delta Conventions in 1940 at 
Knoxville, Tenn., 1942 in Minneapolis, Minn., and in 1947 in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. In both the 1942 and 1947 conventions he received a Supe- 
rior in Extemporaneous Speaking and an Excellent in Oratory in the 1947 
convention. 

The forensic program at St. Catherine has now been revived after a 
lapse during the war years. Prior to 1942 the Women’s Division of the 
Northwest Tournament was held at St. Catherine. During the 1946-47 
forensic season the College of St. Catherine enjoyed an outstanding year. 
In four tournaments of major size the leading team of Kitty Nilles and 
Mary Richardson suffered only one defeat. 

During the past season of 1947-48 the forensic activity was expanded 
to include debate, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, discussion, after- 
dinner speaking, and impromtu speaking. In debate the squad took part 
in 70 decision debates winning 33 and losing 37. At the Red River Valley 
Tournament held at Concordia College and Moorhead State Teachers 
College, the team of Marian Casey and Maureen Mashek tied for second 
place in wins and losses and placed sixth in percentage points. At the 
Eau Claire State Teachers College Tournament the squad ranked sixth 
with a fourth in extemp speaking by Maureen Mashek and a third in 
after-dinner speaking by Patricia Barnett. In the University of Minnesota 
Tournament the team of Maureen Mashek and Eileen Smith debated their 
way to the finals and lost on a split decision to gain runnersup honors, 
in the advanced division. Both speakers received a Superior award. In the 
freshman division of the same tournament Marian Casey received a 
Superior award. The college was one of five to receive Superior in that 
tournament. For the first time in the history of the school, St. Catherine 
was accepted into the Minnesota Oratorical Association and was repre- 
sented in the state oratorical contest by Leah Colwell. Miss Colwell is a 
veteran of World War II and wrote her oration on the subject of leprosy. 

Highlight of the season was the acceptance of St. Catherine into Pi 
Kappa Delta as the Minnesota Eta Chapter. A formal installation banquet 
was held on May 24, 1948. Dr. Theodore F. Nelson of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, Governor of the Upper Mississippi Province, in- 
stalled the chapter. Mr. Richard Krueger of St. Thomas assisted in the 
ceremony. 


The following charter members of the Eta Chapter were installed: 


1. Patricia Barnett Junior 
2. Marian Casey Freshman 
3. Leah Colwell Junior 
4. Mary Ann Franklin Sophomore 
5. Catherine Heinz Freshman 
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6. Mary Keith Senior 
7. Eileen Leahy Senior 
8. Barbara Luger Sophomore 
9. Rosemary Manion Freshman 
10. Maureen Mashek Sophomore 
11. Jean Peschel Freshman 
12. Eileen Smith Junior 
13. Mary Elizabeth Woll Senior 
14. Robert A. Forsythe Forensic Director 


The following honorary charter members were also installed: 
1. Sister Antonius 
2. Miss Mabel Frey 
3. Sister Cecelia 


Officers of the chapter are: Maureen Mashek, president; Eileen 
Smith, vice president; Barbara Luger, secretary; and Patricia Barnett, 
treasurer. 

At this writing Miss Eileen Leahy, one of the graduating seniors of 
the squad, has accepted a teaching position at Windom High School, in 
Windom, Minnesota. She will teach speech and English. 

In a freshman debate tournament held in April of 1948 Catherine 
Heinz and Rosemary Manion won first place with eight wins and no 
losses. 

With two good seasons behind them and with an expanded program 
the St. Catherine squad is looking forward to another successful season 
which will be climaxed by a trip to the National Pi Kappa Delta Con- 
vention. 

The new Eta chapter is happy to become a member of Pi Kappa 
Delta and looks forward to many years of association with chapters all 
across the nation. 





, Nebraska Kappa 


PROFESSOR SARAH A. HAWKINSON, Midland College 


ow 


The Nebraska Kappa Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was established at 
Midland College on May 19, 1947, with six charter members, five new 
students, and two faculty members being initiated. 

The ceremony followed a dinner in the Midland College dining 
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room, with representatives from the Nebraska Iota Chapter of Wayne 
State Teachers College in charge. The representatives were the chapter's 


sponsor, Miss Le- 
nore Ramsey, and 
her appointed help- 
ers in the ceremony, 
Jim Morrison and 
Tom Johnson, both 
speech students at 
Wayne. 

Dean Herman 
Gimmestad, debate 
professor at Mid- 
land College for the 
twelve years prior 
to 1944, was pre- 
sented as the first 
honorary member. 
He received the 





Front row: Delores Mikkelsen, Marjorie Lang, Dean Herman Gim- 
degree of honor mestad, Professor Lenore Ramsey, Professor Sarah A. Hawkinson, 
order of instruc- Carol Munson, Ruth Bergfelder; Second row: Tom Johnson, Jim 
tion. Lyle B. Gill, Morrison, Bob Hartwig, Hugo Rathkamp, Bill Christenson, James 


Fremont attorney Seiffert, Waldo Hansen, Paul Kuenning 


who instructed in 


debate during the 
leave of absence of the regular professor, was presented with the order 


of instruction. 

Mrs. Sarah Hawkinson, a debate professor at Midland College, was 
presented with orders of instruction. 

The charter members initiated into the order were: Paul Kuenning, 
this year’s president; Gene Vosseler, Waldo Hansen, Carol Muson, Ruth 
Bergfelder, Jim Seiffert, Hugo Rathkamp, Bill Christenson, Bob Hartwig, 
Marjorie Lang, and Delores Mikkelsen. 

The officers installed for the coming year are Bill Christenson, presi- 
dent; Hugo Rathkamp, vice-president; Marjorie Lang, secretary; and 
Delores Mikkelsen, corresponding secretary. 
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The President’s Page 


ows 


We will miss the leadership of George Finley during the year ahead. 
We will miss his interest and enthusiasm while planning the National 


Convention. We will miss his keen sense of humor and his warm friend- 
liness. 


To carry on for the balance of Mr. Finley's term of office, we have 
appointed Dr. Sylvester Toussaint of Colorado State College of Education 
where he is Professor of Speech and Director of Personnel. “Syl” is well 
known to many of you. The Bowling Green Convention was the second 
National meeting of Pi Kappa Delta he has missed since 1922. He is ad- 
mirably fitted to take over the secretaryship not only because of his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Finley at Greeley but also because of his previous expe- 
rience in Pi Kappa Delta. First elected to the National Council in 1930 he 
served as National President from 1936-1938 and at Topeka, directed our 
largest national convention. 


The National Council met at the home of our new secretary late in 
August. A large room of the Toussaint home is given over to Pi Kappa 
Delta business. “Syl” has efficient secretarial help and I am sure you will 
receive excellent service from his office. 

A second replacement on the Council was necessitated by the resig- 
nation of Dr, Evelyn Kenesson. Miss Kenesson will be remembered as the 
efficient local chairman at Bowling Green. Soon after being elected to the 
Council in 1947 she became a member of the speech staff at the Univer- 
sity of Santa Barbara which has a chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha. Miss 
Kenesson expressed her appreciation to the members of Pi Kappa Delta 
for their confidence in electing her to the Council but felt that under the 
circumstances she must submit her resignation. 


The junior member of the National Council is Professor D. J. Nabors 
of East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. “D.J.” has long been asso- 
ciated with Pi Kappa Delta, having been an undergraduate student of 
the former president, Bill O'Connell. His experience in Pi Kappa Delta 
affairs include two years as governor of his province, service on the 
Charter Committee, the Nominating Committee and the Men's Debate 
Committee. He will be a valuable member of the National Council. 


From the point of view of years served on the National Council, your 
officers this year are probably the youngest in the recent history of Pi 
Kappa Delta. Every one of them, however, has had years of experience in 


forensic matters and we can assure you an interesting National Convention 
in 1949. 
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Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 


RECEIPTS 
Bank Balance, July 1, 1947 $3,764.73 
Keys 3,792.91 
Fees : 5,285.30 
Forensics 30.00 
Convention 14.88 
Provinces 14.21 
Certificates 9.50 
Interest on Investments 112.50 
Outstanding Checks Written Off 4.00 
Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Keys $3,946.51 
Postage 101.65 
Office Expenses 1,632.78 
Printing 381.33 
Forensics 1,398.50 
Convention 247.21 
Provinces 464.21 
Premium on Bonds 307.77 
Short Checks Charged 22.50 
Debate Committee 57.74 
Refunds 55.47 
Outstanding Check Formerly Written Off 2.00 


Total Disbursement 


Book Balance, June 30, 1948 


Reconciliation of Bank Statement 


Bank Balance, June 30, 1948 
Less Outstanding Checks: 


No. 3677 $ 1.25 
No. 3684 1,255.85 
No. 3686 2.56 


No. 3688 10.00 


Corrected Bank Balance 
Discrepancy 


$ 4,410.36 


Statement of Assets Owned 


Cash in Weld County Savings Bank $4,408.36 
Colorado State Normal School Bonds 3,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds 1,850.00 


$ 4,408.36 
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$13,028.03 


$ 8,617.67 


4,410.36 


$ 5,678.02 


1,269.66 


2.00 


$ 9,258.36 
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CHAPTER REPORTS 


Chapter Fees Keys 
Alabama 
Alabama College $10.00 $ 5.38 
Spring Hill College 60.00 
Arkansas 
Henderson Teachers 20.00 
State College 95.00 6.71 
California 
Univ. of Redlands 20.00 14.53 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. : 25.00 
Col. of the Pacific 25.00 19.25 
U. GB. A, 25.00 20.70 
Pepperdine College 65.00 68.58 
Colorado 
A & M College 40.00 91.90 
Greeley State 65.00 99.51 
Western St. College 25.00 21.33 
Florida 
Stetson Univ. 20.00 21.80 
Univ. of Miami 40.00 85.60 
General Chapter 53.24 
Georgia 
Univ. of Georgia 25.00 27.24 
U. of G., Atlanta 70.00 
Idaho 
College of Idaho 25.00 
No. St. T. C. 10.00 
Illinois 
Wesleyan Univ. 40.00 13.20 
Eureka College 40.00 54.63 
Bradley Univ. __... 40.00 34.60 
Monmouth College 55.00 55.98 
LS. eT, 53.00 6.50 
Shurtleff College 15.00 11.91 
Wheaton College 70.00 45.81 
Macomb Teachers 50.00 88.06 
Augustana College 78.70 15.50 
DePaul Univ. 20.00 5.00 
DeKalb Teachers Col. 20.00 
E. St. T. C. Charleston 30.00 
Milliken Univ. 60.00 87.31 
Illinois College baal 40.00 26.80 
Indiana 
Franklin College . 55.00 44.60 
Iowa 
Central College cscs | 42.90 
Simpson College 35.00 34.11 
Parsons College a 9.85 
RIOT BOWE MW. cece 45.00 18.71 
I a 15.00 13.21 


Westmar College sheet: ae 5.08 


Totals 


$15.38 
60.00 


20.00 
101.71 


34.53 
25.00 
44.25 
45.70 
133.58 


131.90 
164.51 
46.33 


41.80 
125.60 
53.24 


52.24 
70.00 


25.00 
10.00 


53.20 
94.63 
74.60 
110.98 
59.50 
26.91 
115.81 
138.06 
94.20 
25.00 
20.00 
30.00 
147.31 
66.80 


99.60 


72.90 
69.11 
19.85 
63.71 
28.21 
40.08 


Refunds 


$5.49 


32.86 
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Chapter 


Dubuque Univ. 

Drake Univ. 

Wm. Penn College 

Luther College 
Kansas 

Ottawa Univ. 

Washburn Univ. 

Kansas State 

Southwestern College 

Emporia Teachers Col. 

Kansas Wesleyan Univ. 

Emporia St. T. Col. 

Baker Univ. - 

Sterling College 

Bethany College 

Ft. Hays St. Col. 

Bethel College 

McPherson College 
Kentucky 

Georgetown College 

Centre College 

Wesleyan College 
Louisiana 

Louisiana College 

La. Polytech. Inst. 

S. W. La. Inst. 
Maine 

Colby College 
Michigan 

Kalamazoo College 

Hope College __ 

Michigan State Col. 

Michigan St. Normal 

Univ. of Detroit 

Cent. Mich. Col. of Ed. 
Minnesota 

Macalester College 

St. Olaf College 

Gust. Adolphus Col. 

Hamline Univ. 

Col. of St. Thomas 

Col. of St. Catherine 
Mississippi 

Miss. State College 


Miss. St. Col. for Women 


Miss. So. College 
Missouri 

Westminster Col. 

Central Col. ? 

Wm. Jewell Col. 

Culver-Stockton Col. 
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Fees 


30.00 


35.00 


35.00 
30.00 
25.00 
30.00 
85.00 
38.00 


20.00 
35.00 
20.00 
20.00 


40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
55.00 


30.00 
50.00 


20.00 
30.00 
120.00 
110.00 
5.00 
75.00 


30.00 
45.00 

5.00 
45.00 
40.00 
75.00 


50.00 
125.00 
50.00 


30.00 
45.00 
55.00 
20.00 


Warrensburg Teachers Ca... 20.00 





Keys 


26.31 
8.43 
17.36 


5.00 
17.10 


76.10 
6.66 
5.60 

19.80 
4.88 


49.14 
7.80 
9.04 


.60 


46.43 
19.90 


6.60 
26.33 
234.74 
107.82 
11.76 
68.08 


7.34 
23.00 
35.70 

5.10 
63.10 


45.50 
143.85 


19.45 
7.40 
9.35 

22.40 





Totals 
56.31 
8.43 


17.36 
35.00 


40.00 
47.10 
25.00 
30.00 
161.10 
44.66 
5.60 
39.80 
39.88 
20.00 
69.14 
7.80 
49.04 


30.00 
.60 
20.00 


55.00 
30.00 
96.43 


19.90 


26.60 
56.33 
354.75 
217.82 
21.76 
143.08 


30.00 
52.34 
28.00 
80.70 
45.10 
138.10 


95.50 
268.85 
50.00 


49.45 
52.40 
64.35 
42.40 
20.00 
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5.00 
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Chapter 

Kirksville T. Col. 

Cape Girardeau T. Col. 

Drury College _ 

Rockhurst Col. 

St. Louis Univ. 
Montana 

State College 
Nebraska 

Wesleyan 

Doane Col. 

Hastings Col. 

Kearney T. Col. 

Omaha Univ. 

Wayne T. Col. 

Midland College 
North Carolina 

No. Carolina State Col. 

Wake Forest Col. 

Lenoir Rhyne Col. 
Ohio 

Baldwin-Wallace Col. 

Heidelberg Col. 

Hiram Col. 

Univ. of Akron 

Otterbein Col. 

Marietta Col. 


Bowling Green St. Univ. 


Univ. of Toledo 

Kent State Univ. 
Oklahoma 

Okla. A & M 

Univ. of Tulsa 

Okla. Baptist Univ. 

Okla. City Univ. 

Ada Teachers Col. 

Durant Teachers Col. 

Edmond Teachers Col. 
Oregon 

Linfield Col. 
Pennsylvania 
- Grove City Col. 

St. Vincent Col. 

Seton Hill Col. 
South Carolina 

Univ. of So. Carolina 
South Dakota 

Wesleyan Univ. 

Yankton Col. 

State Univ. 

Sioux Falls Col. 

Aberdeen Teachers Col. 

Augustana Col. 


Fees 


20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
55.00 
40.00 


30.00 


40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
75.00 
65.50 
15.00 
70.00 


35.00 
15.00 
25.00 


20.00 
35.00 
15.00 
50.00 
50.00 
15.00 
65.00 

5.00 
25.60 


5.00 


10.00 
15.00 
10.00 


10.00 
45.00 


15.00 
25.00 
35.00 


15.00 


20.00 
50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
45.00 
30.00 


OF 


Keys 


6.10 
49.76 


16.97 


59.30 


70.97 
47.93 
83.39 
63.32 


39.39 
24.02 


12.30 
27.62 
65.36 
11.50 


11.67 
43.71 
13.42 
42.84 


6.75 


4.80 
10.91 
10.16 


25.02 


44.90 


24.70 
19.22 

3.90 
17.26 


Totals 


26.10 
79.76 
20.00 
71.97 
40.00 


89.30 


110.97 
87.93 
133.39 
138.32 
65.50 
15.00 
70.00 


74.39 
15.00 
49.02 


32.30 
62.62 
80.36 
61.50 
50.00 
26.67 
108.71 
18.42 
68.44 


5.00 

6.75 
10.00 
15.00 
14.80 
10.91 
20.16 


70.02 


15.00 
25.00 
35.00 


59.90 


44.70 
69.22 
48.90 
57.26 
45.00 
30.00 


Refunds 


5.00 


g 
f 


15 TN 
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# Chapter Fees Keys Totals Refunds 
Tennessee 
[ Maryville Col. 60.00 18.10 78.10 
Polytechnic Inst. 50.00 80.42 130.42 
Carson-Newman Col. £5.00 15.00 
Texas 
Trinity Univ. 35.00 9.16 14.16 
East Texas T. Col. 5.00 5.00 
‘Texas Christian Univ. 35.00 1.60 36.60 2.56 
4 Denton T. Col. 25.00 36.64 61.64 
f Hardin-Simmons Univ. 25.00 32.49 57.49 
é Baylor Univ. 105.00 107.90 212.90 
* Sam Houston T. Col. 35.00 35.00 2.00 
San Marcos T. Col. 50.00 2.00 52.00 
© Stephen F. Austin T. Col. 15.00 45.00 
‘ Texas A & M 175.00 63.80 238.80 
| Virginia 
é Mary Washington Col. 10.00 10.00 
© Washington 
§ Seattle Pacific Col. 50.00 140.01 190.01 
Wash. State Col. 50.00 19.20 69.20 
© West Virginia 
§ Wesleyan Univ. 25.00 25.00 
; Wisconsin 
Ripon Col. 9.20 9.20 
Carroll Col. 30.00 24.11 54.11 
River Falls T. Col. 55.00 79.50 134.50 
$5,285.30 $3,792.91 $9,078.21 $57.48 


To the Officers of Pi Kappa Delta: 
rhis is to certify that I have examined the books and records of the 
lreasurer for the period beginning July 1, 1947 and ending July 1, 1948. 
The attached statements show the results fo my examination and, I 
believe, an accurate report on the financial status of the organization as of 
June 30, 1948, together with the operations during the period under 
» consideration. 


ITI 


. 


Respectfully, 
A. O. COLVIN. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


dd 


For the first time in twenty-five years the notes from the secretary 
1 


come from someone other than George Finley. I can only say that I shall 


try to carry on in a way that will promote the best interests of Pi Kappa 


] 1 1 
Delta. It is a privilege to be associated in an active way once more with an 


organization which has brought rich friendships to Mrs. Toussaint and ] 


eae ae. 


me. By the time this issue of THE Forensic reaches you we ought to be 


organized to give you a prompt response to all communications 


Key Orders 


One matter of importance with respect to the office is already ap- § 
parent. About three-fourths of the key orders are figured incorrectly and § 
we have to recopy the order for Balfour and bill you for the difference . 
You forget to do two things: : 

1. Add the price OF jewe ls other than pei rl or amethyst: 

2. Add the federal and state taxes of 22% on all costs except the 3 


handling charge. ' 


An examp! tollows of the correct figuring for the key of a student \ 


who is of the degree of fraternity, order of debate, which is the most fre- 
qt nt jewel y requ ied 
I Siz Laval ci IZ€ 
Basic price of key 495 $2 51) 
Ruby 75 75 
S500 4 95 : 
Taxes 1.10 93 ' 
r ~ 2 
Handling charge 50 5() 
Total S660) S5 68 


You must also add price of emeralds, turquoises, diamonds, if the 


degree and order call for it, or the pin. The price of the miniature key 
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National Council Meeting 


ows 


The National Council met in Greeley on August 28-29 with all mem- 
bers present. The coming national convention was the chief subject of 
discussion and action, The convention will open on Sunday, April 10, with 
a sacred concert appropriate to Palm Sunday, and close Friday, April 15. 
There will be contests in debate, oratory, extempore speaking and discus- 
sion for men and women. The complete time schedule and rules will be 
published in the January and March Forensics. 

One feature of the program will be a Monday evening service de- 
signed as an appropriate memorial to George Finley and an opportunity 
to emphasize the fraternity of Pi Kappa Delta. 

New chapters approved by the National Council after an affirmative 
referendum vote of the society are: 


No. 202—Washington Delta, Whitworth College Spokane, Wash. 
No. 203—Georgia Gamma, University of Georgia, Atlanta Division. 
No. 204—AMississippi Delta, Mississippi Southern, Hattiesburg. 

No. 205—Oregon Beta, Lewis and Clark College, Portland. 


The council voted that in the future chapters would receive their 
charters at ceremonies held at National or provincial conventions. This 
does not mean that they cannot hold local installations nor initiate mem- 
bers before that time, but the action was taken in the hope that it would 
emphasize to old and new chapters alike the ties within the national organi- 
zation. 

The council also restored the original requirements for new chapters, 
some of which had been suspended since the beginning of the war period. 

President Betz was instructed to appoint a committee to study the 
possibilities of a George Finley Memorial Award. This was a matter on 
which many chapters had already made suggestions. 

Several recommendations for constitutional amendment were referred 
to the committee on revision. Various other convention committees were 
appointed and will be announced later when acceptances have been re- 
seived. 














Talk and Talkers 





“Let this then be laid down among the first principles (and it will be better 
understood presently), that the eloquent man whom we are looking for cannot be 
rendered such without philosophy. Not indeed that there is everything necessary in 
philosophy, but that it is of assistance to an orator as the wrestling school is to an 
actor; for small things are often compared with great ones. For no one can express 
wide views, or speak fluently on many and various subjects, without philosophy. 
Since also, in the Phaedrus of Plato, Socrates says that this is what Pericles was 
superior to all other orators in, that he had been a pupil of Anaxagoras, the natural 
philosopher. And it was owing to him, in his opinion (though he had learned also 
many other splendid and admirable accomplishments), that he was so copious and 
imaginative, and so thoroughly aware—which is the main thing in eloquence—by 
what kinds of speeches the different parts of men’s minds are moved.”---Cicero. 


“It is not easy to describe, in words, the precise impression which great and 
sublime objects make upon us, when we behold them; but every one has a concep- 
tion of it. It consists in a kind of admiration and expansion of the mind; it raises 
the mind much above its ordinary state, and fills it with a degree of wonder and 
astonishment, which it cannot well express. The emotion is certainly delightful: but 
it is altogether of the serious kind; a degree of awfulness and solemnity, even ap- 
proaching to severity, commonly attends it when at its height; very distinguishable 
from the more gay and brisk emotion raised by beautiful objects.”°—Blair. 


“] return now to the proper and natural idea of the sublime in composition 
The foundation of it must always be laid in the nature of the object described. 
Unless it be such an object as, if presented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, 
would raise ideas of that elevating, that awful, and magnificent kind, which we call 
sublime; the description, however finely drawn, is not entitled to come under this 
Class. This excludes all objects that are merely beautiful, gay or elegant. In the next 
place, the object must not only, in itself, be sublime, but it must be set before us in 
such a light as is most proper to give us a clear and full impression of it; it must be 
described with strength, with conciseness, and simplicity. This depends, principally, 
upon the lively impression which the poet or orator, has of the object which he 
exhibits; and upon his being deeply affected and warmed, by the sublime idea which 
he would convey. If his own feeling be languid, he can never inspire us with any 
strong emotion. Instances, which are extremely necessary on this subject, will clearly 
show the importance of all those requisites which I have just now mentioned.” 


—Blair. 
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Less than a year ago, a college orator representing a college with a 
long and splendid tradition in intercollegiate oratory denounced science 
and scientists as relentless enemies of religion and the good life. Both in- 
dividual scientists and systems of scientific thought were alleged to debase 
man and to encourage materialism and skepticism. That scientists had 
checked disease, eased pain, provided nutriment, and in thousands of other 
ways made life easier and more productive went unacknowledged. That as 
a result of the work of the scientists, ignorance, and superstition and in- 
tolerance gave way to understanding and insight was no mitigation of 
offenses. 

The opinions of the young orator, held by many, illustrate how tre- 
mendous may be the gap between two equally sincere groups of people, 
each claiming that right is on its side. If in the future the great rifts in our 
society are to be closed, the highest type of persuasive speaking and writ- 
ing will be needed. 

Whatever other academic interests a college student may have, he 
caunot escape the responsibility of being interested in the basic problems 
of human communication, if he is to contribute to the tragically needed 


social unity. 
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Chapter News 


ows 


The Southwestern College will hold its annual extemporaneous speak- 
ing and debate tournament on December 6 and 7. Teams from nearly 100 
colleges and universities are expected. This tournament now under thé 
direction of J. D. Hansen, head of the Department of Speech, has become 
the outstanding tournament of the year. 


Southwestern will also hold a high school debate tournament on No- 
vember 19 and 20. 


Bradley University will hold its speech tournament at Peoria, Illinois, 
on November 18 and 19. Bradley University also announces the organiza- 
tion of a speakers bureau in which Pi Kappa Delta members are very 
active. This bureau is composed of both students and faculty members and 
offers its services to college and civic clubs needing programs. Vinson 
Miller, Carolyn Jurgens, James Killespie, and William Ward have spoken 
a number of times before a wide variety of audiences. 


Dr. Lawrence E. Norton, formerly of Eureka College, has joined Dr. 
Clara Mawhinney in the Speech Department at Bradley University. 


A number of schools reported on the year’s activities too late in May 


for an account to be given in the May Forensic. A summary of those re- 
ports is given below. 


Louisiana College reported having attended eight tournaments during 
“the school year 1947-48. The year was climaxed by their receiving an 
invitation to the National Debate Tournament at Westpoint Military 
Academy. In addition to tournaments the debaters held a large number of 
discussion groups throughout the community of Pineville. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, although not successful in a number 
of wins, reported a satisfying year for new debaters. Individual speakers 
won a number of poetry reading contests and placed high in oratory, after- 
dinner speaking, and extemporaneous speaking. Probably the most worth- 
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while undertaking was the panel they held on the question, “Should Dis- 
crimination Between the Negro in the South Be Eliminated?” The panel 
was presented before the student body and a record was made of the 
entire discussion. The results were enthusiastically received. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute reported that the highlight of its 
season was the winning of sweepstakes honors in Forensics at Durant, 
Oklahoma. Their season was closed with the annual, “Speech Takes a 
Holiday,” picnic. Pi Kappa Delta officers elected at the final meeting are: 
William Deny, president; Calvin Blue, vice-president; Marguerite Richard, 
secretary; Billie Trahan reporter. 


Southwestern State College under the leadership of P. A. Houston 
climaxed its successful season by attending the National Tournament at 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 


A new squad at West Virginia Wesleyan Institute revived debate and 
again established the Pi Kappa Delta chapter on an active basis. The squad 
held twenty intercollegiate debates and participated in the state tourna- 
ment. 


East Central State College at Ada, Oklahoma, under the directorship 
of National Council Member, D. J. Nabors, placed second in four impor- 
tant tournaments and first in two regional tournaments. In addition the 
Pi Kappa Delta chapter conducted the annual football queen contest and 
raised $2100 for their Forensics activities and the student memorial fund. 


Texas Christian University reported winning first place in four re- 
gional tournaments, second place in four. The year was climaxed by win- 
ning fifth place in the National Tournament at West Point. 


The Colorado Beta Chapter at Colorado State College of Education 
received the award for being the most active organization on the campus. 
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The Texas Nu Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta became a new organization 
to the campus at Texas College of Arts and Industries in November, 1947. 
Installation ceremony conducted by Baylor University’s Glenn Capp, Past 
President for Pi Kappa Delta, was held at a banquet which highlighted 
the Texas A. & I. Forensic Tournament. Although this tournament was 
the first of its kind to be held at A. & I. College, it was attended by seven 
colleges—six from Texas and one from Arkansas. Plans are being made to 
continue this event annually. 


The debating season began for the squad with the Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College Speech meet at San Marcos, Texas. Patti Myers 
placed “superior” in poetry reading and “excellent” in Bible reading. 
George Rhodes gained an excellent rating in Men’s Extemporaneous 
Speaking. 


The Sam Houston State Teachers College Forensic Tournament was 
attended by the debate squad. At this meet Billy Wylie and Jack Brown 
placed second. 


Five teams traveled to Waco for the Baylor University Forensic meet. 
Rita Binkley and Jane McBath advanced to the quarter-finals in Junior 
Women’s Debate. 


The outstanding event of the season was a trip to New Orleans to 
attend the Glendy Burke Centennial Tournament at Tulane University. 

The debate squad concluded its intercollegiate activities by attending 
the provincial Pi Kappa Delta debate tournament at Trinity University in 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Six new members, Rita Binkley, Joe Brown, Jack Brown, Billy G. 
Wylie, Roy Hranicky, and George Rhodes, were initiated into the Texas 
Nu Chapter on May 6, 1948. Next year this debate squad promised to be 
even larger and more active in the various forensic contests. 


- 





